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THE LIFE OF GENERAL LEE. 
(Concluded. ) 


Lee remainéd at his retreat, living in a 
style peculiar to himself, in a house more 
like a barn than a palace. Glass windows 
and plaistering would have been luxurious 
extravagance, and his furniture consisted of 
a very few necessary articles; indeed, he 
was now so rusticated that he could have 
lived in a tub with Diogenes; however, he 
had got a few select valuable authors, and 
these enabled him to pass away his time in 
this obscurity. In the fall, 1782, he began 
to be weary with the sameness of his situa- 
tion, and experiencing his unfitness for the 
management of country business, he came 
to a detern: ination to sell his estaté, and pvo- P’ 
cure a little setticanent near some sea-port 
town, where he might learn what the world 
was doing, and enjoy the conversation of 
mankind. 

His farm, though an excellent tract of 
land, rather brought him in debt at the end 
of the year, and added to the difficulties he 
laboured under. It is no wonder, then, he 
was inclined to relinquish his present sys- 








tem of life. He left Berkley, and came to 
Baltimore, where he stayed near a week | 
with some old friends, and then took his H 
Jeave for Philadelphia. 
It is presumed, he now found a difference 
between a gencral in command, and one 
destitute of every thing but the name; for 
we do not find him entertained atthe house 
of any private citizen.He took lodgings at an 
inn, the sign of the Conneéstogee waggon, in || 
Market-street. After being ‘tere or four | 
days in the city, he was taken with a shiver- 
ing, the forerunner of a fever, which puta 
period to his existence, October 2d, 1782, 
A friend of the Editor’s was at the inn 
when he took his departure from this world. || 
The servants informed him that general Lee 
was dying; upon which he went into the 
room; he was. then struggling with the 
seg of terrors, and seemed to have lost | 
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his senses; the last words he heard him speak 
were, “ Stand by me, my brave grenadiers!” 

The citizens cf Philadelphia, calling to 
mind his former services, appeared to be 
much affected with his death. His funeral 
was attended with a very large concourse 
of people, the clergy of different denomi- 
nations, his excellency the president of con- 
gress, the president and some members of 
the council of the commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, his excellency the minister pleni- 
potentiary of France, M. Marbois, secretary 
to the embassy, the minister of finance, 
general Baron de Viominil duke de Lau- 
san, the minister of war, and several other 
officers of distinction both in the French 
and American armies. 

From what hath been observed in these 
Memoirs, we may, with justice, affirm, that 
gencral Lee was a great and sincere friend 
to the rights and liberties of mankind, and 
that it was this grand principle which led 
him to take part on the side of America. It 
appears, that, from his youth, he was bred 
up with the highest regard for the noble 
sentiments of freedom; his education and 
reading strengthened them; the historians 
and orators of Greece and Rome, with whom 
he was considerably conversant, added to 
i the sacred flame, and his travels, in many 
parts of the world, did not tend to dimin- 
ish it. 

The general, in his person, was of a gen- 








great fondness for dogs brought on hiro the 
dislike and frowns of the fair sex; for the 
general would permit his canine adherents 
to follow him to the parlour, the bed-room, 
and, sometimes, they might be seen on a 
chair, next his elbow, at table. 

There is great probability that the gene- 
ral was the first person who suggested the 
idea that America ought to declare herself 
independent. When he was sent by the 
commander in chief to New-York, he be- 
haved with such activity and spirit, infusing 
the same into the minds of the troops and 
the people, that Mr. John Adams said, “ a 
happier expedition never was projected; 
and that the whole Whig world were bies- 
sing him for it.”” About this time, Doctor 
Franklin gave Mr. Thomas Paine, the cele- 
brated author of “ Common Sense,” an in- 
troductory letter to him, in which were 
these words, “ The bearer, Mr. Paine, has 
requested a line of introduciion to you, 
which I give the more willingly, as I know 
his sentiments are not very different from 
yours.” A few days after, the Doctor writes 
again, * There is a kind of suspense in 
men’s minds here, at present, waifing to see 
what terms will be offered from England. 
I expect none that we can accept; and when 
that is generally seen, we shall be more 
unenimous, and more decisive. Then, your 
proposed “ Solemn League and Covenant” 
will go better down, and, perhaps, most of 


teel make, and rather above the middle | your other strong measures adopted.” In a 


size; his remarkable aqualine nose rendered || letter to Edward Rutlcd; ge, Esq. in the 
‘his face somewhat disagreeable. He was || spring of 1776, then a meaiber of the con- 


behaviour. A talent for repartee, united with | 


| master of a most genteel address; but, in| tinental congress, the general thus expres- 
‘the latter part of his life, became excessive- |, ses himself, “ As your affaifs prosper, the 
ly negligent of the graces, both in garb and } timidity of the senator 


ial part of the con- 


| nent, great and small, grows and extends 


a quickness of penetration, created him ma- || itself. By the cternal G—, unless you de- 


ny enemies. A character so eccentric and 


pular attention. His «mail friends frequent-' of a temporary 


‘clare yourselves independent, establish a 
singular, could not fail of attracting the po- , more certain and fixed legislature than that 


courtesy of the people, you 


ly passed severe criticisms on his.words and | richly deserve to be ensiaved; and I think 


actions——Nurrowly watched, 
slip. or failure was noticed, and represented 


to his disadvantage. The objections to bis: course wit! 


. pee - . . : 
every little , that, far from impossible, it should be your 


lot, as, without a more. systematic inter- 


: France and Holland, we have 


moral conduct were numerous, and his) not the means of carrying on the war.” 
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There are other epistles of his of a similar 
“spirit and diction. 

The more we investigate the general’s 

character and conduct, the more conspic- 
uous his services will appear. In the infan- 
ey of the American dispute, we find him 
continually suggesting and forwarding plans 
for the defence of the country; and though 
he was a professed enemy to a standing 
army, he was always recommending a well- 
regulated militia. This. he considered as 
the natural strength of a country, and ab- 
solutely necessary for its safety and preser- 
vation. 

He has frequently asserted, that a more 
pernicious idea could not enter into the 
heads of the citizens, than that rigid disci- 
pline, “and a strict subjection to military 
rules, were incompatible with civil liberty; 
and he was of opinion, that when the bulk 
of a community would not submit to the 
ordinances necessary for the preservation of 
military discipline, their liberty could not 
’ be of long continuance. 

The liberty of every commomwealth 
must be protected ultimately by military 
force. Military force depends upon order 
and discipline; without order and discipline, 
the greatest number of armed men are on- 
ly a contemptible mob; a handful of regulars 
must disperse them. It follows, then, that 
the citizens, at large must submit to the 
means of becoming soldiers, or that they 
must commit the protection of their lives 
and property to a distinct body of men, who 
will, naturally, in a short time set up a profes- 
sional interest, seperate from the communi- 
ty at large. To this cause we may attribute 
the subversion of every free state that his- 
tory presents to us. The Romans were cer- 
tainly the first and most glorious people that 
have figured on the face of the globe; they 
continued free longest. Every citizen was a 
soldier not in name, but in fact; by which is 
meant, that they were the most rigid ob- 
servers of military institutions. The gene- 
ral, therefore, thought it expedient that eve- 
ry state in America should be extremely 
careful to perfect the laws relative to their 
rnilitia; and, that, where they were glar- 
ingly defective, they should be made more 
efficient; and that it should be established 

asa point ofhonour, and the criterion ofa vir- 
tuous citizen, to pay the greatest deference 
to the common recessary laws of a camp. 

The most difficult task the editor met 
with in collecting and arranging these post- 
humous papers, arose from his desire of 
not giving offence to such characters as had 
been the object of the generai’s aversion 
and resentment. Unhappily his disappoint- 


' and a number of satirical hints thrown out, 
| e ° e on’ ° 
| both in his conversation and writing, against 


Monmouth, several pieces of scurrility from | 


the press, and numerous instances of pri- 
vate slander and defamation, so far got the 
better of his philosophy, as to provoke him 
in the highest degree, and he became, as it 
were, angry with all mankind: 

To this exasperated disposition we may 
impute the origin of his Political Queries, 


the commander in chief. Humanity will 
draw a veil over the involuntary errors of 
sensibility, and pardon the sallies of a suf- 
fering mind, as its presage did not meet 
with an accomplishment.—General. Wash- 
ington, by his retirement,’ demonstrated to 
the world, that power was not his object, 
that America had nothing to fear from his 
ambition; but that she was honoured with a 
specimen of such exalted patriotism as could 
not fail to attract the attention and admira- 
tion of the most distant nations. 
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For the Repertory. 


CASTLE OF ALTENHEIM, 
OR 
THE MYSTERIOUS MONK. 
A TALE. 
CHAPTER XI: 
The sword of justice is within my grasp, 
It trembles o’er his head, shall fall and crush him. 
Y Anon. 
Murder most foul, as in the best it is, 
But this most foul, strange and unnatural; 
Shakspeare. 
So strong was my resentment against 
Huberto, for what I thought his false accu- 
sation of Montaldo, that I threatened, if he 
persisted in his stubborn falsehood, to con- 
front him with my son—Alas! alas! my son 
was no more! pardon, gentle reader, that 
the thread of my story is thus broken, but 
when I remember the son I have adopted in 
his place, my feelings are too acute to be 
contained. But he is gone! once before in 
infancy, I had nearly lost him, when in the 
chase my erring arrow pierced his breast” 
Here Florivai started and thrusting his arm 
into his bosom, exclaimed: 

“ *Tis here; ‘tis here! Can it be possible 
that I am the son of the injured, good Pan- 
dolfo? Yes, I feel it in my soul! these tears 
that rise, are produced by filial instinct, and 
fall upon the memoir of a murdered father! 
Bloody, remorseless villain! If ever we 
should meet, Montaldo, a father’s murder 
and Amelia’s wrongs*thou shalt dearly an- 
swer for!” 

Again the youth felt the scar in his breast, 
and was fully convinced that it was caused 
by the weapon which the dead prince had 





ments had soured his temper; the affair of 


described. His whole soul now melted in 


filial love, und the tears ran copious 
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his cheeks; again and again he kissed the 
manuscript that was written in a father’s 
blood, and he was convinced from the vio- 
lence of his feelings, if he had had no other 
proof, that he was the offspring of Pandolfo, 
Again he cursed Montaldo and vowed, if 
ever he regained his liberty, to bring the 
heaviest vengeance upon his head. He now 
continued the manuscript which ran as fol- 
lows: 

“ To this Huberto only replied;—« Do, 
my lord, and if damned-guiit has not made 
him proof against shame, I will confound 
him.” Montaldo entered as Huberto spoke 
this. He started when he beheld the vassal 
with me and seemed much disturbed. This 
indeed conveyed some suspicion to my mind, 
but his subsequent asseverations enti‘ely 
banished it. I now informed him of what 
Huberto had advanced; admirable dissem- 
bler! he never started, but turning to Hus 
berto, he said with a scornful smile: 

“I pardon’ thee, Huberto, and pity the 
petty malignity that urged thee to: this act, 
though I despise the utmost of thy malice. 
My lord,” continued he, falling upon my 
bosom, “I were indeed a monster of in- 
gratitude, could I for a moment harbour 
aught against your peace, much less your 
life!” 

Overcame by the manner of Montaldo, FP 
bade him dismiss his fears, for that I had 
disbelieved it from the first and needed’ no 
proof to convince me of the improbability of 
such an accusation; then turning to Huberto, 
I commanded him to leave the castle and 
never again appear in my presence, under 
penalty of the severest punishment. As this 
faithful domestic left the room and me for- 
ever, he said, while sorrow almost choaked 
his utterance; 

“ Adieu, my lord, Heaven guard you from 
the machinations of a monster!” 

I was nearly suffocated with rage, but 
Montaldo only cast on him a look of super- 
cilious contempt mingled with a smile of 
triumph, and again embracing me, blessed 
the happy chance that brought him in to 
confute the designs of the villainous Huberto. 
I again renewed my “protestations of love 
and parted from the dissembling monstet 
with feelings not to be described. I con- 
ceived him to be the paragon of excellence; 
blest the happy, the blissful hour that led me 
to discover him in the wood, felt shocked at 
the villainy of Huberto, and yet wondered 
how he could so suddenly become a wretch 
as he had lived in the castle as the servan 
of Montaldo, from a few days after ™ 
discovery of the ungrateful foundling. 











Nearly a year had now elapsed, duril§ 
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which time Montaldo received the greatest 
paternal regard from me and had treated 
me with the most grateful affection in re- 
turn, when one day, he requested me to ac- 
company him to Altenheim, as he ardently 
desired an introduction to Amelia, the 
daughter of my friend, to whom he had been 
betrothed in infancy. 

To this I consented and, accompanied 
only by Geraldo and Gaspard, two villains 
who were attendants at the castle, we sat 
out. As we proceeded, Montaldo became 
gloomy and reserved, and ere we had reach- 
ed this castle, his stubborn silence led me 
to suspect his intentions and revert to the 
warning of Huberto. By the time we reach- 
6d this melancholy place, the torrents of 
tain which began to fall, compelled us to 
seek for shelter in its dreary chambers. 
When we entered the hall, the cheerfulness 
of Montaldo returned, and he discoursed 
with great vivacity on the prospect of his 
union with the heiress of Altenheim. After 
some time, he expressed a wish to explore 
the interior of the castle and according ha- 
ving prepared lights, Geraldo having the ne- 
cessary apparatus about him, we ascended 
to the upper chambers of the building. Mon- 
taldo expressed his pleasure at beholding 
the gothic grandeur of the ewglis--s.--. b+ 
when we descended to the dungeons, de- 
claimed vehemently against the tyrannical 
cruelty that invented those cages of horror, 
in which many a victim to injustice, malice 
and revenge, had been immured and suf- 
fered to expire by the lingering torments of 
hunger and thirst, burried in continual night 
and one cold season pervading forever his 
dreary abode. 

Consummate hypocrite! little did I ima- 
gine that he intended such a fate for me; 
little did I imagine that he, whom I had re- 
scued from destruction, he to whom I had 
given my heart, my honours and my fortune, 
would fulfil the prediction of Huberto and 
prove to be indeed a monster! But the 
sequel of this bloody memoir will show how 
I was deceived, how I had wronged Huberto! 

As we passed from one part of these sub- 
terranean prisons to another, all which Mon- 
taldo failed not to vituperate in the most 
strenuous manner, I was explaining to the 
traitor the train of conduct I wished him to 
pursue with regard to Amelia, and after 
my death, which could not, from my ad- 
vanced age, be far distant. Alas! alas! I did 
not expect it was so near. We now descend- 
ed a pair of stairs, at the bottom of which 
was a door, strongly barred. He command- 
ed Geraldo to open it, which he accomplish- 
‘ed with some difficulty, and a stream of 
warm air issued hal which alatiost over- 
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came us, and nearly extinguished our lights. 
I was so overpowered that it was some 
moments before I thoroughly recovered my 
faculties, and when I did, upon casting my 
eyes upon Montaldo, I was almost as much 
affected by a freezing horror that thrilled 
through every vein. I scarcely krew him, 
so complete a metamorphose had his visage 
undergone. A terrible frown had settled on 
his brow, his eyes beamed forth such a flame 
of furious malice, and his teeth knashed so 
horribly, that one might have thought that 
some fiend had infused his direful spirit into 
his bosom. For some moments did I gaze on 
him, in silent wonder; indeed, my tongue 
refused to utter a word. At length, however, 
my horror, in some measure, subsided and 
I ventured to approach him; but he receded 
from me and, drawing his sword, threaten- 
ed death if I approached. 

“ Montaldo,” cried I, “what dost thou 
mean by these manaces of death? My son, 
why so suddenly has your visage assumed 
this dreadful aspect? dismiss these looks I 
pray you, for they fill me with a strange 
and unaccountable horror!” 

He looked at me for a few moments, and 
now indeed the fury beamed from his eyes. 
I cannot pertray his looks, language fails 
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fancy of the reader, therefore, imagine “he 
beholds one of the deamons of revenge and 
cruelty, about to commit a crime of the 
darkest ingratitude, and he will form some 
idea of the appearance of Montaldo. 

He looked at me for some moments, and 
then, with a frantic smile and in hollow ac- 
cents, exclaimed: 

“ Huberto!” 

“ What of him?” said I, “ why should the 
thought of him now disturb you!” 

“ He is dead!” continued he. 

«“ Dead! dead!” reiterated I, “ and by 
whose guilty hands? Was it not enough that | 
he was banished from my castle, but must | 
death pursue him? I hope he fell not by 
your hand, Montaldo!” 


“ Nay never start, you do not know me: 
think you, I could pass the 
upon my honour? think you the paltry pu- 
nishment of dismissal from your 
could satiate the vengeance of Montaldo’s 
bosom? I say again you have not known me, 
prince; Geraldo overtook the traitor near 
the convent of Saint Lucia, and his ‘keen 
dagger revenged his master’s honour.’ 

“ Honour!” exclaimed I, “detested ho- 
micide! could” yc ir honour be satisfied by 
the murder of a fellow creature? Unhappy 
Huberto!” 
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“ My revenge, at least, was gratified! 


«“ By my command, prince,” answered he. 
y 
stain he cast | 


service | 
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cried the fiend in human shape, “ and no 
I am certain he can neyer betray the secrets 
of another master!” 

“ Betray!” exclaimed I, a thought liké! 
lightning flashing through my mind, * be 
tray! did indeed, then, the unfortunate Hus 
berto speak the truth; and has he perished 
for his fidelity to me!” 

“ He has!” cried Montaldo, “ for n¢ 
truth he perished! I say again, you have not 
known me, prince; I have lived in a state of 
profound dissimulation, and while- you cares: 
sed me, you thought not you were caressin 
the destroyer of your house! When’ yor 
clasped me to your bosom, you little ima 
gined that you were embracing the mut 
derer of your son!” 
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For the Repertory. 
THE CABINET. No. LXIII. 


A beard ne’er made a Cato, though many me 
Cato’s hang only on their chin. 
Marston’s What you Will. 
Many years ago I recollect to have beé 
much pleased at hearing my grandmoth¢ 
who has been long since under the clods 
the valley, relate an anecdote respecting 
reverend young gentleman who had my 
the west” or tiypainas 1 ne “bauratiol 
talents of the youthful teacher were u 
ceptionable, but it was his misfortune to k 
a beard. The parishoners conceived this) 
be a very piausible plea against their past 
and determined among themselves “Hot 
be satisfied until their sermons could be ¢ 
livered to them from lips covered wit 
plentiful growth of wisdom’s bristles, 
young preacher soon heard of the dissa 
faction which prevailed among his floclty 
thought of an expedient which upon,th 
| criterion of merit must have afforded | : 
i the fullest content. He succeeded, Dy | 
| | cooperation of a waggish taylor in the ne 
| bourhood, in arrying a very lusty goat? 
proper sacerdotal habit, and the next-§ 
day the bearded-loving congregation tow 
t great surprise and, I suppose, dek 
were treated with a full view of what J 
had so much desired to beholk|, Now] 
leave it entirely with my readers tod 
| mine how far the grace kept compafi 
|| the wit on the above occasion. 
Ic is not a little surprising when ¥ 
sider how very generally the world § 
ceived by external appearances, The® 
of this I take to be that aversion t@ 
thinking, which is characteristic 
greater part of mankind. When by su 
cial observation we are satisfied with & 
terior, we selilom choose to exercig 


















































faculties of reason, to discover whether it 

may not be a mantle cunningly put on to 

thide the grossest deformities of disposition, 

or conceal the basest motives and most un- 

finished intellect. How frequently has virgin 

nocence fallen a victim to the delusive ap- 

pearances of yirtue sustained by some 

yretch whose cruel heart could plot the 

win of the fairest portion of the edifice of 
emale honour, and under the assumed garb 

pf prostituted virtue, meditate the greatest 

rimes that villainy can commit. 

It is a fact that there exists in the dispo- 
sition of many person, a propensity to ap- 
pear before the world in characters which 

re far from being their own. It seems as 
hough they had become wearied or asha».- 
d of their own natures, and were glad, for 
he sake of novelty, or sometimes from mo- 
yes less excusable, to assume some one 
jametrically opposite, which strikes their 
ncy, or suits their convenience. I mention- 
d this circumstance in a preceeding essay, 
md related the histories of two or three 
entlemen whom I knew that had thus 
rown tired of themselves. I have known 
bme people who were certainly fully con- 
need of the divine origin of the gospel, 
deavour in company, to ridicule its Author 
\d his doctrines, and I have known others 
ass for very good christians. The truth of 
hat I have here stated almost every one 
attest; the question then is, why are we 
frequently deceived in our opinions of 
en? This I believe I have answered in a 
eceeding part of this paper. 

hen a man comes for the first time into 
y particular circle of people, he naturally 
shes to appear to the best advantage. He 
pws it to be his interest, and therefore, 
seldom make a new acquaintance that, 
bn leaving, we do not compliment in our 
a minds for a mighty sensible, agreeable, 
altogether clever fellow. 

Ngland has frequently been reproved by 
own authors as a very credulous nation: 
inymediately takes a man upon his word 
never doubts that he will perform what 
romises. This was verified in the time 
he fellow who circulated a report that 
ich a day and hour he would gulp down 
iver Thames at three draughts! Many 
sands of the civilized and intelligent in- 
ants of the polite cities of London and 
tminsier assembled to witness the in- 
pting and august spectacle. But it seems 
Sagland is fond of being thus deluded; 
wise, why would she decorate the 
5 oi her judges and physicians withthose 
fous masses of powdered curls, enough 
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of the land? It often happens in such cases 
that, to use the words of the song, “The 
wisdom’s in the wig.” 

I forget who it is that said he never liked 
to see a young man with too sober a coun- 
tenance, as he generally proved to be a 
hypocrite. This observation was natural and 
is too often found to be not less true. There 
must be something wrong in the bodily or 
mental constitution of that youth who is 
averse to a participation in the innocent 
pleasures which are appropriate to his age. 
To know the world is a most useful piece 
of knowledge, but it requires all the pene- 
tration and caution of which a man is pos- 
sessed to come at its attainment. Many 
arrive at it with the loss of their property 
and reputation; many by the ruin of their 
virtue and their peace. 


PETER PEACEABLE. 
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For the Repertory. 


TYRANTS. 

No men are more detested yet more 
dreaded than tyrants. Whatever kind of 
punishment their cruelty can devise, they 
inflict with the greatest pleasure upon those 
innocent subjects who have had the misfor- 
tune to fall under their dis spleasure. All 


CHUsr GQUUIVUED VYUNOPIO ty miu tcrrur 
those over whom they possess authority, 
and to render them more subservient to their 
caprices. Though surrounded with all the 
badges of hgpour, and though all the delica- 
cies of the country are at their disposal, yet 
these cannot secure them from danger. 
Guards attend them on all sides, and where- 
ever they go, every avenue and hole must 
be searched, lest there should be concealed 
some, who would risk their lives for the de- 
struction of their oppressors. Conscious of 
the miseries they have occasioned, they be- 
gin to mistrust their most intimate accom- 
plices, and feel terrified at every trivial cir- 
cumstance. Thus do they drag out a most 
miserable existence, and when dead, their 
memories are loaded with the curses and } 
execrations of an oppressed people. 

We need only to have recourse to history | 
to see if this assertion can be supported 
by truth. Almost every age has produced 
eminent examples. But Rome in particular 
has been the birth place and destruction of 
tyrants. The barbarous actions of ‘Tiberius 
and Nero, have excited the horior and aver- 
sion of all mankind. Their cruelties drench- 
ed the empire in blood, and thousands of 
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her most invaluable citizens were sacrificed 
, to glut their infernal thirst for gore. Rome 
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| nearly burnt in order to represent fallen Troy 
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Nero, that proverb ef cruelty. From bis 
gardens he viewed the awful spectacle, and 
showed unbounded signs of joy. Every day 
the Roman empire became a still greater 
scene of carnage and desolation, when death 
stopped him in his mad career. The event 
was hailed with the acclamations of millions, 
as a circumstance that delivered thousands 
from immediate death. 

Thus do we see the death of tyrants is re- 
ceived with unbounded applause, and that 
their memories are detested. They are the 
bane and destruction of society; tumult and 
confusion succeed the place of order and 
tranquillity. They drain up the resources of 
a country, both moral and physical, in order 
to gratify their insatiable ambition. Distress 
and ruin pervade all clases of the people, 
while they dare not complain nor demand 
redress. The principles of virtue and honesty 
are lost amidst the immorality and licenti- 
ousness of the people. In short all the evils 
which can possibly flow into a country, pro- 
ceed from the cruelty and oppression of 
tyrants. 

This account is by no means exaggerated, 
Every nation which has had the misfortune 
to bear the yoke of tyrants fully verifies it. 
It is most awfully realized in France, where 


all the social and civilized principles of man 
must yield to those of despotism and anar- 


chy. Her situation as respects religion is 
degraded indced, and the morals of the peo- 
ple are lost in the wreck of her influence. 
No complaints dare be uttered, and where 
suspicion rests, destruction inevitably fol- 
lows. 

In every tyrant we perceive that those traits 
which unite man to man are not found. This 
is in no wise strange, for being accustomed 
toevery kind of cruelty, their hearts become 
extremely hard, and they banish every spark 
of humanity from their breasts. Every man 
has some peculiar characteristic in his dis- 
position, and one that generally differs from 
that of others; but in tyrants the same is al- 
ways found, The same ambition, the same 
thirst for blood, distinguish all. In their 
names we sce prevailing the blackest traits 
that are within the knowledge of man, and 
these dispositions they gratify to their utmost 
extent. No wonder then that tyrants are 
destitute of those principles which unite 
man to man; and no wonder that we see 
the nation or country over which they tyran- 
nize sunk into the most profound ignorance 
and misery. 

What can be worse than a tyrant, and 
what can be worse than to have the minds of 
a people sunk under oppression? But strange 
as it ls, even in children we ‘see the same 








in flames, testified the savage barbarity of | 


spirit, and the same love for ruling oyer 


their associates. It appears to be an inherent 
quality, and one which almost every one 
seems desirous of cultivating. In animals it 
also prevails, and in the feathered tribe every 
bird is desirous of obtaining the superiority 
over the others. Hence it appears to be a 
disposition implanted by nature, and which 
time and opportunities have che:ished and 
increased. JUNIUS. 


For the Repertory. 
THE PROPITIATION. 
BOOK V. 
ARGUMENT. 


Continuation of Mammon’s address to Judas; Tscari- || 


ot’s terrible despair on descovering the imposition; 
He hangs himself; Apostrophe; Tusus in the mean 
time has been carried to the paluce of Caiaphas; 
The hirh priest addresses the multitude; Address to 
Caiaphas; Two Jews, subborned for the purpose, 
at length appear and accuse the Lord. 
Hear. and let terror shake thy inmost soul, 
Let hell born horror o’er thy bosom roll; 
Wo prayer ascended, on that fatal night, 
To list’ning mercy to direct thee right; 
No deep reflection fill’d thy bosom then, 
Heedless you rush’d to guilt and rush’d amain; 
Deluded fool' reflection could have saved, 
And you to Hell had never been enslaved; 210 
One prayer had snatch’d thee from a cruel fate, 
And curb’d the awful purpose of our hate; 
One prayer had hurl’A <3 ee te — 
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So look’d Iscariot as the spirit flew, 

And in triumphant arrogance withdrew! 
While different passions mingle in his face, 
He leaves the spot with deviating pace; 

His mighty griefs, against his reason join’d, 
Bring raging phrenzy on his tortured mind; 
Forward he hasten’d, reach’d the fatal tree, 
Where first commenced his guilt, his misery. 
Part of the deathful and unfeeling cord, : 


255 


Was still within Iscariot's trembling hand, 

Aptly subservient to his wo’s command; 

A monstrous thought flash’d fiercely through his 
mind, 

, With dreadful guilt and savage fury blind; 
Now with a frantic smile the chord he eyed, 
| Then, madly, round his neck one end he ‘tied; 
Mounted the tree, confined the other there, 
And bung suspended, dangling in the air! 
The chord his fearful struggles tighter drew, 

And wild and red his starting eye balls grew: 270 
Forth from its mansion rush’d his lengthen’d 
tungue, 

And down his breast, an awful horror! hung; 

The fatal effort check’d the rising breath, 

And his face blacken’d with the dismal death! 
Lifeless he hung till snapp’d the chord in twain, 
Then fell a bloated corpse upon the plain; 276 
Through his swell’d carcase broke a gaping wound, 
And his warm vitals gush’d upon the ground! 

O! shudd’ring muse, forsake the doleful strain, 
For fear and wonder o’er my bosom reign; 230 
While gentle pity heaves the wo born sigh, 

And the big tear swims trembling in the, eve. 
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But av’rice conquer’d and Iscariot fell! 


The true Redeemer to the Jews he sold, Q15 
And his proud spirit to the fiends, for gold; 
And what avails him now the silv’ry meed, 
The priests imparted for the bloody deed; 
Say can it purchase conscience to lie still, ‘ol 


Or urge the furies to forego their will? 
No, from the fiends, not all his wealth could buy 
The little torment of one trifling sigh; 

Put in one scale the ore, in one put Hell, 

Then which preponderates, Iscariot, tell: 

Say which is heaviest, Heaven’s eternal ire, 

Or shining gold, a never ending fire? 

n all the madness of despair now rave, 
There lives no power, Iscariot, that can save: 
Were e’en indignant Justice to relent, 

Thy willing guilt his purpose would prevent! 
To bear perdition call thy utmost powers, 
Perdition waits thee in a few short hours; 
The shapeless furics now, in frantic dance, 
To sport with misery and thee advance! 

Nay. never bend in useless rage thy brow, 

For rage, nor phrenzy can avail thee now; 
Theu’st but a foretaste of those streams of wo, 
Which like a torrent, soon shall overflow, 
Then never shake, Lhasten to prepare, 

A feast of grief, redundance of despair! 

He spoke, and fiapp’d his pinions o’er his head, 
Then to the council of the furies fled. 

As when impell’d by Heaven’s resistiess bands, 
On the sky’s verge the lost arch angel stands, 
Beholds below, the hideous gape divide, 

And hell relentless roll her burning tide! 
“Casts a glance buckward on from whencehe fell, 
And mightier horrors o’er his bosom swell, 

Loud thund’ring groans his agony declare, 

And his eye sickens with adeep despair! = 250 
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Forbid it, Heaven, that such a fate be mine: 


| ‘That such a heart my svelling breast should hold, 


The slave of passion and alluring gold; 286 
Lest from the truth my soul be led astray, 
And, like a second Judas, ! betray! 
Thou who could’st fashion nature, can’st contro} 
The latent springs that move my inmost soul; 290 
Subdue my warring passions’ raszing tide, 
The swelling streams of avarice and pride; 
Teach me the rebel in my soul to chain, 
And view unmoved, felicity or pain! 

Make my contentious spirit ever prove, 
Humbly obedient to thy forceful love! 
When stern misfortune strikes with deep appal, 
May I behold a chast’ning God in all: 

My soul submissive, led by thee, disdain 
To rail at Heaven, or at my woes complain; 
Till like the sun emerging from his bed, 
Above the seas of grief I raise my head: 

Or like the gold refined within the flame, 

I come forth pure to sing thy conquering name! 

So when the prince of death his barb has flung, 
And my last song shall tremble on my tongue, 306 
Ere yet the strain with feeble nature dies, 

My soul shall catch the music of the skies, 

Her ravish’d ears drink in the glorious sound, 
Then my freed spirit take th’ etherial bound. 310 
And as my soul shall rise to her desire, 

My mortal anthem, ling’ring, shail expire; 

Expire in louder, sweeter, music there, 

Where shouts of triumph pierce the sacred air! 

Now with their swgrds and staves the noisy crew, 

On to the palace the Rc Jeemer drew, 315 
Where bloody Caiaphas, to uslicr fate, 

And scribes, and priests the «wful hoar await. 

Fit hour thev chose, the darkness of the night, 
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Attrocious actions shun th’ unwelcome light; 320 





With which unfeeling traitors bound the Lord, 260 | 


| To promulgate the falsehoods of his breast, 
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Lay brings new terrors to the guilty breast, 
And only gloom imparts a beam of rest! 
Tis now resolved, the guiltless Lord shall die, 
That heavenly form within the tomb shall lie, 
The priests and scribes the price of blood have 
paid, 325. 
Iscariot fell and Jesus is betray’d. 
They all behold him as their lewful prey, 
Inspired by fiends, more wicked still than they. 
| With Jesus in the mil’st, the murd’rous band, 
Around the throne, in cruel triumph stand; 
Surrounded by his slaves, the Pricst is seen, 
| In pompous garments and with haughty mien; 
| Though smother’d in his breast his passions lie, 
Unfeeling malice looks from either eye, 
Bent on the humble Saviour for a while, 
Then o’er his visage spread a scornful smile! 
His looks triumphant, all his joy express’d 
And his wild transports shook his guilty breast, 
Then, like a torrent, o’er their banner broke, 
And, from his throne arising, thus he spoke: 
Chosen of God, whose holy bosoms feel 
With Justice warm and unaffected zeal 
For him, who, from the trembling Sinai, gave 
The only law by which he deign’d to save; 
How, how shali I the sacred joy impart, 
That beats tumultuous at my swelling heart! 
Heaven looks propitious from his height of power 
And smiles benignant on this darkling hour, 
This glorious hour, that sees a wretch condemn’d 
By whom our sacred doctrines are contemn’d; 356 
This sacred hour, which now we dedicate 
To awful Justice and relentless hate, 


Boveia" Git? GR GORE veel bods naRcd, 
Are justly manacled with shameful hands, 


He who has dared; against our dread behest, 
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Whose blind presumption, and unblushing shame 
Would heal the sick, invigorate the lame; 36 
The leper cleanse, who boasts that he can save. 
The loathsome dead, and call them frem the g 
Nay more, wio doti our holy sabbath break, 
And ’gainst our dread Saanhedrim dares to 8 
Whose guilty actions only serve to draw 
Unjust contumely on our sacred law, 
That law which God indulgent did bestow, 
To guide his Israel through this scene of wo! 
Before that power his baseness has abused, 
Abash’d he stands, of monstrous crimes accused 
To you belongs it now, ye Jews, to say 
What dread retwn his actions shall repay- 
Injurious Caiaphas, what guilty deed 
Condemns the Saviour of the world to bleed? 
Say’st thou of monstrous crimes accused? what 
Those crimes? sagacious hypocrite, declare. 
Was it a crime to bid diseases fly, 
And drive the sickly palier from the eye, . 
To bring the colour to the fading cheek, 
To rouse the deaf and bid the dumb to speak, 
Command the maimed to leave the unfeel 
ground, 
Or heal the maniac, long in madness bound, 
Upon the lep’rous healing influence shed, 
And by eternal potence raise the dead? 
These are the crimes for which ce stands arraig 









Before thy power, by haughty pride obtain’d, 
fiail! bless’d Redeemer, that could’st thus e 
The efforts of their enmity, how pure, 





glorious actions, how deserved thy fame, 
Whea even malice find ne cayse for blame! 
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"Now in the crowd two slaves suborn’d appear, 
)And one advancing, cried aloud, give ear, 

’Thou holy priest, and you, ye zealous Jews, 
TWhile I the hated pris’ner now accuse; 395 
First, by our sacred sabbath do I swear, 

‘The awful truth I only will declare! | 

So may that God defend me at my death, 

From whom all present have received their breath. 





And flung around their ineffectual blaze; 401 
Since first, forerun by prostituted fame, 

From Cana’s land, this arch deceiver came; 
(yvhere, it was said, the people ask’d a sign, 
3 at his word the water changed to wine. 
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For the Repertory. 


VERSES, 


Supposed to be written by one of the tenants of 
: the Magdalen Hospital. 


O! welcome sequester’d retreat, 

That hid’st from the smile of disdain; 
Life passes so calm and so aweet, 

What could tempt me to wander again? 


h 


Here quiet and happiness dwell, 
Sweet solitude, soother of care; 
Felicity reigns in my cell, 
And banishes cheerless despair. 
But that which is sweetest and best, 
And all other thoughts doth control, 
_ Is that peace now exists in my breast, 
# And hope beams her rays on my soul. 


» ~ OLE peeoi&ereaitule ike" me, 
And taught her the way to the skies. 
No more shall a lawless desire, 
No longer-the ruinous bowl 
To deeds of distraction inspire, 
“That gender despair to the soul! 


From the orgies of passion now free, 
From the revels of midnight secure; 

My soul hangs dependent on thee, 
Redeemer, forgiving and pure. 


i] 


¥e good, that would raise from distress, 
Who founded this mansion of peace; 

Who deign’d a lost creature to bless, 
And bade all her anguish to cease, 


' Pursue the congenial design, 

Nor fear lest it should not succeed; 
' , Secure of assistance divine, 
That smiles on each virtuous deed. 


And, O! the reward how sublime, 
When fate steals away the frail breath; 
‘When free from tliis prison of time, 
And. cold lies the body in death; 

' To rise and to meet the glad throng, 
Commanded to bless from the grave; 
And join in the Magdalene’s song, 
| ‘That mercy is able to save! MARIA. 


| — 
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For the Repertory. 





] NIGHT. 
f The busy cares of day are done; 
yonder western cloud the sun 






And glad with light the wether skies. 
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Now twenty moons had spent their borrow’d rays. | 
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ip Wath ling’ring pace the parting day retires, 


And slowly leaves the mountain tops and gilded 
spires 

Yon azure cloud, enrobed with white, 

Still shoots a gleam of fainter lieht: 

At length desends a browner shade; 

At length the glim’ring objects fade: 

Till all submit to Night’s impartial reign, 

And undistinguish’d darkness covers all the plain. 


No more the ivy-crowned oak 

Resounds beneath the woodman’s stroke. 
Now silence holds her solemn way, 

Mute is each bush, and ev’ry spray; 

Nought but the sound of murm’ring rills is heard, 
Or from the mould’ring tower Night’s solitary bird. 


Hail! sacred hour of peaceful rest! 
Of power to charm the troubled breast! 
By thee the captiye slave obiains 
Short respite from his galling pains; 
Nor sighs for liberty, nor native soil, 
But for a while forgets his chains and sultry toil. 


No horrors hast thou in thy train, 
No scorpion lash, no clanking chain. 
When the pale murd’rer round him spies 
A thousand guilty forms arise, 
When shreiks and groans arouse his palsy*d fear, 
*Tis guilt alarms his soul and concience wounds his 
ear 


The village swain whom Phillis charms, . 
Whose breast the tender passion warms, 
Wishes for thy all shadowing veil, 

To tell the fair his lovesick tale: 


}| She longs to hear his tale, and sigh her soul away. 


Oft by the covert of thy shade, 
Johannas woo’d the beauteous maid; 
Through foaming seas his passion bore, 
Nor fear’d the Ocean’s thund’ring roar; 
The conscious virgin from the sea girt tower 
Hung out the faithful torch to guide him to her 
bower. 


Oft at thy silent hour the sage 

Pores on the fair instructive page; 

Or wrapt in musings deep, his soul 

Mounts active to the starry pole; 
Then pleas’d to range the realms of endless night, 
Numbers the stars, or marks the comet’s devious 

light. 

Thine is the hour of converse sweet, 

When spritely wit and reason meet; 

Wit the fair blossom of the mind, 

But fairer still with reason join'd. 
Then will I still implore thy longer stay, 
Nor change thy festive hours for sunshine and the 
day. LEANDER. 


——V—— — 
THE SLIPPERS, 
OR THE PUNISHMENT OF AVARICE. 
A TURKISH TALE, 
There dwelt in Bagdat an old merchant 
named Ab0w Cassam noted for his avarice; 
«tthough he was very rich his cloaths were 
nothing but patches and rags, his turban 
was of the coarsest cloth, and so dirty that 


't was difficult to distinguish the colour; 








eHow sts, in other worlds tp rise, | 


but of all his whole dress, his slippers were 
what most merited the attention of the cu- 


oe . 


rious, the soles were armed with large nails, 
and the upper leathers were an assemblage 
of botches; the famous ship of Argus had 
not so many pieces in it, and since they had 
been slippers, which was about ten years, 
the most skillful cobblers in all Bagdat had 
exhausted their genius to keep them to- 
gether, they even became so heavy that 
they passed into a proverb, and when any 
one wished to express a thing that was re- 
markably clumsy, Cassam’s pantouffles were ~ 
always the object of comparison. 

One day as this merchant was walking in 
theBeza (the public market in the city) an of- 
fer was made him of alarge quantity of crystal, 
of which he made an advantageous purchase. 
Hearing some days after thata perfumer, 
whose affairs were in aruinous state, had 
some excellent rosewater to sell, which 
was his last resource, he instantly took ad- 
vantage of the poor man’s misfortunes, and 
bought his rosewater for half its value. 
This new bargain put him into good humour; 
however, instead of giving an entertain- 
ment to his neighbours, according to the cus- 
tom of the merchants of the East, when 
they make a fortunate purchase, he found it 
nore convenient to go to the. public baths, 
where he had not been for a long time; as 


Ho sere ane person whom he took 
to be his friend (for the covetous have rare- 


ly any real ones) told him that his pantouf- 
fles were the ridicule of the whole city, and 
that he ought to buy a new pair. ‘I have 
thought of it a long time (replied Cassam) 
but they are not yet so bud but they may 
serve a little longer.’ During this conversae 
ion he was quite undressed and retired to 
‘the bath, 

While he was bathing, the cadi of Bag- 
dat came likewise to bathe. Cassam coming 
out before the judge passed first into the 
dressing room, and having put on his clothes, 


. 
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he sought in vam for the pantouffles, in the 
room of which he discovered a new pair, 
our avaricious merchant persuaded, because 
he wished it so, that the person who had 
just rebuked him about his old slippers had 
made him a present of the new pair, put 
them on his feet without hesitation, and 
guitted the place, overjoyed at the thought 
of being saved the expense of buying. 

When. the cadi had done bathing, the 
slaves looked about for their master’s pan- 
touffles, instead of which they could only 
find a vile old pair, which were readily 
known to be Cassam’s, the cadi’s officers 
went directly in quest of the suspected thief, 
and finding him with the stolen effects up- 
on him, after exchanging the pantouffles the 
Cadi sent him to prison, and as Ke was re- 





ported to be as rich 
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was obliged to compromise the: matter with 


“8, 


the cadi by the payment of a considerabie 
sur of money. 

On his return home, the afflicted Cas- 
sam, for very spite, threw his slippers into 
the river Tigris, which ran under his win- 
dows. Some days after, a fisherman pulling 
up his net, found it heavier than usual which 
was owing to the weight of the pantouffles, 
the nails of which had, caught hold of his 
net and broke several of the meshes, the | 
poor fisherman, enraged at Cassam and his | 
slippers, took it into his head to fling thenr | 
in at the window, and he threw them with | 
such force, that he overset the crystal vases | 
that decorated the cornish. and mantle-piece } 
of the room, and one of them likewise struck | 
the bottle containing the rose water and | 
dashed it to pieces. 

Figure to yourself, if you can, the agonies | 
ef Cassam on beholding this piece of de- | 
vastation. ‘ Cursed pantouffles? (exclaimed | 
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tune had not exhausted her quiver agatnst 
the unlucky man, and now she dealt him a 
more cruel stroke than all the rest. A young 
dog in the next house perceiving, the . slip- 
pets, leaped from his master’s:terrace over 
to Cassam’s and seizing one of them in his 
mouth, began playing his ga~.bols with it 
till he at last dropt it, and it fell over into 
the street, and unhappily struck on the head 
of a woman who was pregnant.and who was 
passing along in the street before Cassam’s 
door! fear added to the violence of the blow, 
made the poor woman miscarry; her hus- 
band carried his’ complaints to the cadi, and 
Cassam was-condemned-to make him a re- 
compence proportionate to the injury he 
had done his wife. 

Upon this fresh misfortune he ran home, 
and taking his pantouffles in his hand, he 
ance more repaired to the cadi; “ Behold, 
my Lord, (said he with an impetuosity 





the covetous wretch tearing his beard) |) 
| of all my sufferings; these cursed pantouf- 


« you shall not do me atiy more mischief!” 
So saying he took up his spade, and repair- 
ed to his garden and dug a hole to bury 
them. One of his neighbours, who for.a con- 
siderable time had owed him a grudge, see- 
ing him turning up the ground ran to the 
governor, and informed him that Cassam 
had just dug up a hidden treasure in his gar- 
den. This was sufficient to rouse the cupi- 
dity of the commandant, and our miser in vain 
remionstrated that he had not discovered 
any gold, but was only: burying his cursed 
slippers; the governor had made sure of 
the money, and the unfortunateCassam could 
fot obtain his liberty without a handsome 
present. 

The distracted old miser now gave his 
pantoufies most heartily to the devil, and 
went and threw them into-an aqueduct, at a 
great distance from the city, thinking that 
he should hear no more of them; but the 
devil who had not yet done playing his 


tricks with him, directed them to the con- | 


duit of the aqueduct, by which means they 
interrupted the current of the waters and 
caused an inundation in the adjoining gar- 
dens; the owners on discovering thé cause, 
took the slippers to the cadi, and demand- 
ed satisfaction for the damages they had oc- 
casioned; the unhappy owner of them was 
once more committed to prison, and con- 
demned to pay a fine, which amounted toa 
larger sum than the two former; after which 
the cadi, who would by no means detain 
his property, restored him his choice pan- 
touffles. Cassam, that he might be finally 
delivered from ail further harm, now deter- 
mined to burn them, but as they were wel! 


which diverted the judge) the infernal cause 





fles have reduced me to poverty; deign 
therefore, to publish a decree; that I may 
not be made responsible for the ils they 
will doubtless yet occasion.” The cad? could 
not refuse this reasonable petition; and Cas- 
| sam at Jength by dearly bought experience, 
learned the fatal effects of avarice. 

~~ — 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Maria is welcomed to the Repertory with 
the most cordial delight, On her composi- 
tion we shall make no remarks, it speaks for 
itself, and we sinccrely hope it may have a 
proper effect upon some of the unfortunate 
victims of sensuality with which our city 
abounds. We sheuld consider ourselves 
highly culpable, did we dismiss this subject 
without a deserved encomium on those good 
men, whose hearts and purses have been en- 
gaged in erecting a retreat for those un- 
happy fugitives from virtue and peace, 
whose repentant souls have led them to seek 
it, and prepare, in the chambers of retire- 
ment, for “another and a better world,” 
They command the esteem of the wise and 
virtuous, and, what is more, they obtain the 
approbation of their God. 

The verses of Leander possess a great 
deal of merit, though they are not without 
their faults, among which may. be reckoned 
a greater prolixity than the subject requires. 





They, however, exhibit a talent for peotry, 
hich we shall at all. times be happy to en- 
courage. 





soaked with water, he set them on the ter- 











For our oversight in not expressing, our i 
oe 








pleasure..at the return of Giorman to the 
poetic department of the Repertory, we re- 
quest him to excuse us. His verses exhibit 
a keen satire upon those love sick ditties, 
which every boy.of fifteen fancies he can 
write, and with which we are, unhappily, too 
much pestered. 
a 

We have pleasure in stating that the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Monroe to the office of 
secretary of state, made by the president 
during the recess of congress, was yester- 
day confirmed by an unanimous vote of the 


senate. Nat. Int. 
em 


BATTLE WITH THE INDIANS. 
(From the Alexandria Gazette, Nov. 28.) 
Extract of a letter from a gentleman in Louisville, 


to the Hon. Mr. Ormsby, dated the 16th Novem- 
ber. 


* An action took place on the 7th November be. 
tween the troops under Gov. Harrison, and the In- 
dians under the Prophet. The following are some 
of the particulars: I give you a list of afew that 
were killed-in the aetion; Col. Daviess, Col. Owen 
of Shelby, Col. White of the Saline, Capt. Spencer, 
and both his subalterns, and Capt. Berry from @o- 
rydon, also Capt. Bain of the regulars. There were 
170 whites killed and wounded, and as many Indi- 
ans. The Indians made the attack on the. night of 
the 7th instant—they surprised our army; they kil- 
led all the guards with arrows, and were in the 
camp before'the whites had the least notice of them. 
The battle-was fought in sight of the Prophet’s 
Town. Three Indians_attacked Col F. Geiger in 
his tent at one time—he killed one and vanquished 
the other two—he was shot through the arm 
Goy. Harrison was shot through the hat and slight. _ 
ly wounded in the head. Thomas Randolph was) 
killed dead; Judge Taylor’s horse was killed under ~ 
him. It is said that Major Floyd fought like Cesar 
in his shirt tail—The Indians rushed up and came 
to the point of the bayonet with their tomahawks, 
There has been dreadful slaughter. 

‘Since writing the above I have seen a letter 
from Hunter to Capt, Clarke—he states that he was 


slightly wounded, and among the number killed = | 


are James Summerville and Stephen Mars—Hunter 
states that the Indians got all their beef and a 
great number of their horses; they got about five 
thousand bushels of corn and burned the Prophe’ts 
Town the day after the actién. 

In addition to the above we learn, other letters 
received state, that Gov. Harrison had an interview 
with the Prophet on the 7th Nov. and it had been 
agreed between them to hold a council on the next 
day—that a negro had deserted from the American 
army and went over to the Indians, and told them 
the intended council was only meant as a decoy'to, 


the Indians, whom it was the intention of the whites 
to massacre when gathered together, and that the 
American troops only consisted of about two bup- 
dred. ; 





Aggregate aniount of each description of persons within the United States of America, 
and the territories thereof, agreeable to actual enumeration made according to law in 


the year 1810. 
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put to press, and be ready for delivery in a few 
weeks, executed in a superior style of typographi- 
cal elegance. 

*,* Those gentlemen who hold subscription pa- 


pers for the above work, are requested to make an | 
carly return to the proprietors, Hellings and Aitken, 


No. 40: North Seeond strect. 

















HEALTH OFFICE, 
November 23, 1811. 


Interments in the City and Liberties of Philadelphia, 


from the 16th to the 23d November. 


Diseases. ad. ch. Diseases. a 





d. che 

Burns, 0 1 Insanity 1 0 

Cholera morbus 0 2 Old age 2 0 

Consump. of lungs 2 1 Pleurisy 13 

Convulsions 1 6 Rheumatism, 1 0 

Decay 3 0 Scrofula, 01 

Diarrhea 3 0 Small pox,natural, 0 1 

Dropsy 3 0 Still born o 9 

Dropsy of thebreas'1 0 Teething © 2 

Dropsy in the brain 0 1 Unknown 2 0 

Drowned 1 0 _— 

Dysentery 1 0 25 20 

Fever, typhus 2 0 
Inflam. of stomach 1 1 Total 45 
Of the above there were, 

Under 1 13 Between 50 and 60 & 

Between 1 and 2 + 60 70 064 

2 5 0 70 80 3 

5 lo 0 80 90 0 

10 20 3 90 100 0 

20 830 4 100—=Ss «110 0 

30. 40 6 ; ons 

40 50 5 Total 45 


By order of the Board of Health. 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk: 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o’clock. 12 o'clock. 3 o'clock. 


November18 45 49 44 
19 42 48 45 
20 42 45 44 
21 43 45 46 
22 44, 46 45 
93 44 45 44 





a 
Checks, Cards, Handbills, 
AND PRINTING IN GENERAL, 


neatly and correctly executed, on reasonable terms} 
at the office of the 


Philadelphia Repertory. 





TERMS OF THE REPERTORY. 

The price is four dollars per annum; city subs 
scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant sub> 
seribers half yearly in advance. 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the city 
every Saturday, and forwarded to those in the 
country by the earliest conveyance. 

No subscription will be received for less than a 
year. Those who do not notify us of their intention 
to discontinue at the close of one volume, will be 
considered as subscribing for the next. 

Any person who shall procure seven subscribers 
and become responsible for the payment, shall re- 
ceive one copy gratis. 

Subscriptions and eommunications will be re4 
ceived at this office, and at the bookstore of Hel- 
lings and Aitken, No. 40, North Second street. 

Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Ree 
pertory will be expected to pay the difference. 








———a 





PHILADELPHIA, 


Printed and published by Dennis Heartt, 
Marshall’s alley, between Fourth and Fifth sreets, 
near St. Mary’s church. 
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